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there is no appearance of it in the ruins of the old church, about three 
feet of the lower part of the walls of which exhibit masonry of a very 
early date, much anterior to the upper portions of the structure, but 
all composed of lime-stone. The Ogham stone stood at the distance 
of a foot from the south wall of the church, and nine paces from the 
Round Tower, and had the appearance of a rude head-stone to a 
grave. The inscription was on the south-eastern edge, and consisted 
of eleven scores. In the centre of the eastern face there was a sin- 
gle stroke, deeply scored, nine inches long, and running in a diago- 
nal direction, which appeared t« be of a date more modem than the 
Ogham. A few fragments of coffin-shaped tombs, bearing floriated 
crosses, were to be found in the church and burying-ground, ap- 
propriated to mark the modem graves ; but there was no appearance 
of any other monument of such remote antiquity as that inscribed 
with the Ogham. The church being dedicated to St. Kieran, the 
name, Tullaherin, was generally supposed to signify the height of 
Kieran ; but it was sometimes pronounced and spelled TuUaherim, 
which would mean the dry hill, a term certainly descriptive of its 
peculiar situation, it being elevated ground nearly surrounded by a 
marsh. 

The following papers were then submitted to the Meeting. 



ON TULACHS AS PLACES OF SEPULTURE. 

BY MB. JOHN o'dALY. 

In the communication made by Mr. Prim to the Society, with 
reference to the newly discovered Ogham monument at Tullaherin, 
that gentleman stated it to be the general impression that the name 
signified " the hill of Kieran," that saint being the patron of the 
parish;' whilst some considered that it meant "the dry hill." I 
now beg leave to intimate, that, in my opinion, the word, tulach, sig- 
nifies a burial-place, and that the original name, which has been 
corrupted into Tullaherin, literally meant the burial-place dedicated 
to St. Kieran {Hibemice, Cmpdn) of Ossory, or founded by him. 
As it is a matter of much interest and importance that the origin of 
the Irish names of districts and places should be properly traced and 
elucidated, and that nothing should be left depending on mere as- 
sertion, I now proceed to produce proofs that the Irish word culac 
means, beyond the possibility of doubt, a place of sepulture, and 
was understood in that sense by the ancient Irish. 

' I have prepared for publication, his connexion with the inhabitants of 
from an ancient Irish manuscript, the ancient and modern Ossory is very fully 
Life of St. Kieran, of Saighir, in which set forth. 
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In a Fenian romance of considerable antiquity and value, 
entitled " asallath na Sean6ipT&" (i. e. The Dialogue of the Sages), 
which gives an accoimt of St. Patrick having met seven Fenian 
chiefs, who had survived their kindred and companions, one of them, 
Caoilte, is introduced as replying to the queries of the Saint con- 
cerning tulachs as follows : — 

"beip bua& agap beaunacc a 6aoilce, ap pdOpaig, a^ap mnip 
t>am cpeat) t an culaig conn-glap po ay a b-puilmaoTt)? agap innip a 
P56ala8 agap a cuapapgbdil? Ine6pab, ap Caoilce. Qn nt& Od 
b-puil an peapc po .1. dgldc O'piannaib Gipionn bo pucip bdp ann, .1. 
Qipnealac, mac pig laigionn. 

" Ld naon bd poib ap an b-culaig po, cdinig peap bdtn pe buan 
cui5e; agap a btiboipc Qipnealac, moic ainim, a pip Odin, ap p6, I615 
cdipOe bam 50 m-biab mo pedibe asap m'fonitiaip am pappaib. Dam 
bpiacap, ap an peap bdin, nt ciubpa cdipbe buic, gan bo glaitiab, ip 
t>o gpfopab, ii> c-im8eap5ab, pan Id aniug. Qgap map bo cualab 
Qipnealac pin, C15 a gnuip agap a agaiG ap Idp, agap nfop cdgaib a 
ceann piaiii 50 b-puaip bdp Oo ndipe; osop bo mtjpa6 an culaig po 
aip, agap p6 cfigaib a liag, ajap ap leip ocd 00 bpuim a 'Naoirh 
pdbpaig. 'NeaTh uaimpe &o, ap pdopaig, bo luac a ndipe, 'pa cabaipc 
6 p6inn anoip p6in, md'p coil lem' tigeopna t)ia 6; agap bo cdinig a 
anam 6 p6inn an uaip pin, 50 paib lona Colam 5I61510I ap an 5-cap- 
paig 6p cionn pdbpaig. 

"Cpeab an peapc eile po ap an b-culai§ po ceap, a Caoilce? ap 
pdopaig. Ogldc maic eile bo'n b-p6inn, ap Caoilce, puaip bdp ann, .1. 
Salbui&e macpeileacaip, mac pfg TTItiiiian. Cpeab 6«6bap a bdip? 
ap pdbpaig. 5^1 pdca 00 liiapb ann po 6; agap bo mapba& an cpio- 
cab cu agap an cpiocab giolla i[\6 bf lona &iaig ann 05 a pi&e, agap 
bo mdpa& an culaigconn-glap po oppa. T?6 ba ihaic linn, ap beip- 
cecpc, .1. t)eip5iobal pdbpaig, na peoiDe bo bf cige, agap bo h-a&naice 
leip, b'pdgail. Oo geaboip, ap Caoilce, agap O'popsuil an peapc, 
agap cug cpann na pleige cuige, agap Oo bf a Idn O'pdilgib aipgib 
aoin-gil oicleigce uipce, 6 na h-tiplainn 50 h-ionpma. Cugaip a 
pdbpaig, ap t)eipceapc, neaih ap a ndipe bo'n peap 6 cianaib, agap 
cabaip nearti ap a peoioib Oo'n peap eile po. Oo bfiapab, ap pdopaig, 
mdp be6nac le Oia 6, agap cugab gan aiiipap." 

" ' May sway and blessings attend thee, Caoilte I' said Patrick, ' and tell 
me the cause of constructing this verdant tulach (mound) on which we 
now are. Relate unto me its history and all matters connected with its 
origin.' 'I will relate it,' said Caoilte: 'the cause of this sepulchre is 
this, that a chief of the Fians of Eire died here, namely, Airnealach, son 
of the King of Leinster, which happened in the following manner : — 

'"On a day that he had been on this tulach, a poet came to him with 
poems, and Airnealach said to him, " Great is thy name, O man of song I ex- 
cuse me at present, and allow me a respite from rewarding thee, until I shall 
have my jewels and wealth at hand." " By my word," said the poet, " I shall 
grant you no such indulgence, but, on the contrary, I will satirize, perse- 
cute, and defame you this very day." When Airnealach had heard these 
threats, he became downcast in his face and countenance, and never raised 
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his head till he died of shame. This tulach was constructed over him ; 
his sepulchral stene was erected, and against it is your back, holy Patrick !' 
' I ordain,' said Patrick, ' that heaven be his portion as the reward of 
his shame, and that he be even now delivered from pain, if it be the will 
of my Lord God ;' and, accordingly, his soul was released from pain at that 
very hour, and appeared in the form of a pure white dove on the rock 
over St. Patrick. 

" ' Whose feart (grave) is that other on yonder tulach, to the south, 
Caoilte?' inquired St. Patrick. 'Another young chief of the Fians,' 
replied Caoilte, ' who died there ; namely, Salbhuidhe, son of Feileachair, 
son of the King of Munster.' ' What was the cause of his death?' said 
Patrick. ' He was killed by elfin shots or arrows, and his thirty hounds 
and thirty followers, who attended him, were also killed there by fairies ; 
and that vegetating verdant tulach was raised over them.' ' We would 
wish,' said Beircheart, a disciple of St. Patrick's, ' to procure the jewels 
which he possessed and which were buried along with him.' ' You shall 
get them,' said Caoilte, and having opened the grave, he drew forth the 
handle of his spear, which was covered all over with rings of double re- 
fined bright silver from the spear-head to the but-end. ' St. Patrick !' said 
Beircheart, ' thou hast conferred the kingdom of heaven on the former 
man in virtue of his shame ; and now grant the inheritance of heaven to 
this other man on account of his jewels and arms.' ' Be it so,' said Patrick, 
'if it be the will of God;' and, undoubtedly, it was granted." 

If these tulachs had been the burial-places of two Pagan princes, 
namely, Aimealach, son of the King of Leinster, and Salbhuidhe, 
son of the King of Munster, there is every reason to believe that 
other burial-places had also been denominated tulachs. St. Patrick 
inquired what green tulach was that on which he stood ; and 
Caoilte replied, that it was the feart, i. e. grave or burial-place of 
Aimealach. Again, the Saint asked to be informed what other feart, 
or place of sepulture, was that which he pointed to in the same 
vicinity, and he was informed by the Fenian sage, that it was a 
tulach constructed as the bmial-place of Salbhuidhe, making the 
word, tulach, in both instances, synonymous with, feart, a grave or 
burial-place. Hence, tulach, means a place of sepulture ; and Tulla- 
herin, in the county of Kilkenny, may mean the place of sepulture 
or cemetery dedicated to St. Kieran of Ossory. 

There is also in the county of Kilkenny another of those Pagan 
tulachs, called Cula6 O&pdm {yulgo, TuUaroan), which is the burial- 
place of, or dedicated to, St. Odhran ;^ Tullamaine {Hibernice, Culat 

ilnthelrishLife of St. Kieran, which pe a Tiaba|i6ap teacpad; 050^ ap 

I have already alluded to, the following b-ceaCc b6ib 50 Smgip, bo fanncaTS 

curious account of St. Odhran occurs : — qn tia^ya peap bfob anihtiin a ft-pooaip 

" CdTisabap biap bpdeap b' doeile Ciapdm ; afiOV bob' 6 an peap ym 

cum CiapdiTi bd Coriiaiplitigab but bd Tneabpdn. Ogar a btSbairic Obpdn ; n1 

n'oiliepe a n'lonabaib rnictaTina. Ob- "laP Vm bo Seallair a bpdcaip ; a^^av 

pan agar TTIeabpdti a nanmonncasap ° btiftaipc pe Ciapdn gap a bpd- 

bo mtirspaibe Ctpe &6ili, 6ti m-baile ^a'P >>o cotismdil uaib. Q buBaipc 
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TTldinne), where TTIdinne TTlons Rua& (Mainne of the red hair) lies 
interred, is likewise situated in the county of Kilkenny. 

In the county of Westmeath is a tulach, called Cula6 na Laoi6 
(tulach of the heroes), probably from the fact of some Fenian heroes 
being interred there, but it is now vulgarly called Tullinally. 

In the county of Cavan there is a tulach, called Culac p\mn (tu- 
lach of Fionn), where Fionn Mac Cumhaill, the Fenian chieftain, 
may have been interred ; but it is now called Tullyvin. 

There is also, in the same county, another tulach, called Cula6 
Ttlagnuip (tulach of Magnus), where Magnus Mor, or the great, a 
Fenian chieftain, lies buried. It is now called Tullyvanish. 

In the county of Carlow is a tulach, called Culac Qo6 615 (tu- 
lach of little Aedh, or Hugh), where Aedh Beag, the son of Fionn 
Mac Cumhaill, was interred. It is now called Tullowbeg. 

Another instance of tulachs being the burial-places, or dedicated 
to Irish saints, is afforded by the name, Tullynaneeve (recte, Cula6 
na NaoiiTi), in the coimty of Down, now called Saintfield. 

In the extensive collection of Irish Fenian manuscripts, in the 
possession of the Kev. James Goodman, of Skibbereen, county of 



Ciapdti, b]iea6Ti66aft t)ia eabap mn 
cia ag inn 05 a ni-biQ6 1^6 ; a^ay gabaO 
r6 an l66pQnn po m a Idnti, a^ay cvii- 
peaft a andl paoi, ajar t)(5 lapaO an 
l66|iaTin ana6 agampa ; agap muna 
lapaiG fiipgeab leacpa ; agapbo cugab 
bo an loopann m a Idiiti, agap bo p6ib 
a andl paoi, agap bo lap 1 5-o6aboip, 
agap bo ^an pm ag Ciapdn go li-aini- 
pip a bdip a naoihtacc Th6p agap a 
n-t)eaS-otbpea6aib. 

" Qgap a trtSbaipc Ciapdn pe h- 
Obpdn, bd g-onapbaige cu an born an 
gup ab ab baile p6in a teacpab, bo 
geabaip bdp ; agap ap an abbap pm, 
lompuig agap caifc c'aimpip ann, oip 
ap uaic ainimneobap 6 go bpdt. Qgap 
b'fompuig Obpdn bd bdile p6in cpe 
bpiacpaib Ciapdm, agap bo pm mam- 
ipt)ip on6pa6 ann; agap po mbp a 
pubailce agap a naoriiCabc, agap ap 
n-b6anani mfopbliiUeaba n'lomba bo, 
map I6a§cap na beaco p6in, bo cuaib 
bum neiiTie, agap bo pTopab bpiacpa 
Ciapdm ; oip ip 6 we ainim bo'n ronab 
pm Leacpab Obpdm." 

" Two brothers, named Odhran and 
Meadhran, from Latteragh, in Musgry 
Thire, came to St. Kieran to ask coun- 
sel and advice as to whether they should 
go as pilgrims into foreign lands ; and 
on arriving at Saighir, one of them in- 
tended staying with St. Kieran. This 



man's name was Meadhran. And Odh- 
ran said unto him, ' Brother ! this is not 
what you promised me ;' and he im- 
plored of St. Kieran not to detain his 
brother from him. Kieran said, ' God 
will determine between us as to who 
shall have him ; and let him take this 
torch in his hand and breathe upon 
it, and if it lights he is to remain with 
me, but if not, he may return home with 
you again.' And he took the torch in 
his hand and breathed on it, whereon 
it immediately lit, and he, therefore, re- 
mained with Kieran until the hour of his 
death, leading a religious and holy life. 
"Kieran, addressing Odhran, said, 
'If you travelled the world all over, it 
is in your native village, Latteragh, you 
should die ; therefore, return home and 
spend the remainder of your days there, 
for the place shall be called after you 
for ever.' Odhran took Kieran's ad- 
vice, and returned home, and erected a 
magnificent monastery, and spent the 
remainder of his days in great devotion 
and holiness of life, performing many 
miracles, as we read in his Life, until 
he ascended into heaven ; and Kieran's 
prophecy concerning the place was ful- 
filled, as it is ever since called Latteragh 
Odhran." 
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Cork, the following curious and interesting poem, descriptive of 
tulachs as places of Pagan interment in Ireland, occurs, but it is 
chiefly confined to the Fenian chiefs. I am indebted to that reve- 
rend gentleman for his kindness in allowing me to use it on the 
present occasion. The poem is ascribed to Oisin, the son of Fionn 
Mac Cumhaill, and is entitled " peapca no Uama Caoipea6a na 
p6mne," i, e. the fearts (moimds or graves) of the Fenian chieftains, 
and commences thus : — 

"UaiTh 506 Caoipeac 6jid)& mo cyioi&el 
Q b-paicpin a Cl6ipic cdi&; 
Inneopat) map ip peapa6 bdinn, 
5ac uairti btoB m gac die. 

" Qca po'n b-rulca po ptigam, 

peap 05 a m-bfo6 bpuit) bo §ndc; 
Condn peap pjooilce 506 ptJin, 
Ip pooi'n O-culcG po ptigam aT:d. 

" Qcd po'n t)-.cul6a po feeap, 

TTlac Ut Duibne cneap map bide; 
peap ndp eicig nea6 po ni6, 
Q6c 50 m-bfo& 0156 'na Iditti. 

"Qcd po'n to-culca po piap, 

Qn peap ip mian leip na mnd ; 
TTlac Rondin na n-iomab pgiac, 
Ip paoi'n t)-culca po piap acd. 

" Qcd po'n b-cul6a po ptop, 

Qn peap bo b6apa of op cap pdil; 
TTlac Luigeac peap coipgce 506 laoic, 
Ip paoi'n b-culca po ptop acd. 

" Qcd po'n b-culca po poip, 
Opgap na n-apm n-dij; 
peap cpaocca gac laoic le cpoib, 
Ip paoi'n b-cul6a po poip acd. 

" Qcd po'n b-culca po cuaig, 

TTlac Cliiiiaill ba 6puaiS a 5-comlann; 
TTlac mgfne Caibg &6ib-gil, fteipg, 
TJd CU5 le peaps bpiacap bopb. 

" lmcea6c gan pliocc leancap lopg, 

Clann 6upai&e na 5-cupcdn g-cpuaig; 
T?acabpa anoip ap meac, 
Ip pgaoilpeab 50 ppap an uairti." 

" The grave of each chieftain hath pierced my heart, 
As I behold them, O chaste Cleric; 
I shall relate all that I know 

Of each man's grave, and where it stands. 
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" There lies under this tulach on which I stand, 
A man who was always in danger; 
Conan, the revealer of men's minds, 

Lies under this tulach on which I stand. 

" There lies under this tulach to the south 

O'Duibhne of the skin like the blossom fair ; 
A man that never withheld his hand. 
If he had but wealth to spare. 

" There lies under this tulach to the west 
A man who was the delight of the fair ; 
Mac Eonain' of the many shields 

Under this tulach to the west is laid. 

" There lies under this tulach beneath 

He who brought tributes across the seas; 
Mac Lughaidh, the subduer of heroes brave, 
Under this tulach low is laid. 

" There lies under this tulach to the east 
Oscar of the chivalrous arms ; 
The conqueror of each hero in battle, 
Under this tulach to the east is laid. 

" There lies under this tulach to the north 
Mac Cumhaill who was valiant in battle; 
The grandson of Teige of the pearl-white teeth, 

Who in his anger never uttered a coarse expression. 

" Their race is gone ! let us trace their graves I 
The heroic sons of the firm skiffs ; 
I shall now wither away. 
And shall at once my own grave dig I" 

Another Ossianic poem on the death of GoU Mac Moirne, in 
Mr. Goodman's collection, opens thus : — 

" Leacc $oill t)o cpdi& mo fcpoi&e. 
Cp6in-peap 6ipiont> mong-bui&e; 
lonrhuinn an c6 po'n lea6c acd, 
lom&a lao6 aip ap imip poppdn." 

" For the leach t' of GoU my heart did ache, 
The chieftain of Eire of the golden hair ; 
Dear to me is he who under the leacht is laid, 
Many a hero on whom his prowess he played." 

1 Mac Ronain. There must be some that name in Leinster are descended, 
mistake here ; as Diarmuid O'Duibhne, * Leacht I conceive to be a synonym 

who had the ball peapc (beauty spot), of the words tulach, feart, cam, all of 

was the favourite of the fair, and not which were used by the Pagan tish to 

Mac Bonain, from whom the family of denote biuial-places. 
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As in some degree bearing on the subject, I may mention, that 
in a very learned Irish manuscript, entitled " Cpi biop-Jaece an 
ftdip" (The Three Pointed Shafts of Death), written by Dr. Keat- 
ing about the year 1620, occurs a tract on the ancient mode of 
interment in Ireland, the origin of funeral cries or keens, &c., from 
which I make the following extract; and the passage is well worthy 
the notice of those interested in the excavation of raths, earns, Hoses, 
tulachs, fearts, &c., in the county of Kilkenny, and elsewhere : — 

"Qp 6 bo gtimfp 1 n-Gipinn i n-aimpip na g-cupab agap na p6inne 
pul cdinig polup an cpeiOim cfico, no maipb O'a&nacal po dip ; 5i&ea& 
ip lom&a cop ap a 5-cupcaoi leo lat). 

" Qn c6at) cop. 

"Uairii no peapc caiman bo fi^anam 50 b-pab agap 50 leicioO an 
cuipp, agap bonn a cop pip an dpO poip, ogap a baiciop pip an dpo 
piap ; agap capn doc Oo fcup 6p a cionn, t)d n-gopcaoi leacc : map 
acd peapc TTlaocasdin 1 n-Uib pacaift. 

"Qn Oapa cop. 

" Via maipb Oo cup pd t3ip,a5apmion-pdca t)0 cla&a& 'na b-cimcioll, 
agap son lia ^nd leacc op a 5-cionn : agap acdiO cpf Oponga a cupcap 
ip na mion-pdcaib pm: map cdiO aop eala&na, mna, agap leinb; 
agap acdiO Od cop eile ap a 5-cupcaoi Oaome i n-Gipinn map aon pip 
an 5-cop pan cuigceap ap an pann po. 

" peapc aon'oopuip b'piop jon aoi, 
peapc 5on n-t)6 &6ippib pop mnaoi ; 
peapca gion t)6ippib ceanna, 
pop macaib, pop mseanna, 
Cnoic pop allmupcaib ana, 
a^ap mtiip pop mdp-pldga. 

" Qp an pann po ip loncuisce nd bia& ace aon bopup ap peapc an 
pip eala&na, agap bd bopup ap peapc na mnd; peapc an leinb gan 
aon bopup; cnoic 05 allihupcaib uaiple, clabmlJip pop luce galaip 
gpdinearhail. 

" Cop eile ap a 5-cupcaoi lab. 

" TTlap cd 50 lia agap 50 leacc, agap ap Ifonmap acd na peapca 
pe b-paicpin i n-Bipinn, pe linn na pagancafcca na maipb bo cup na 
peapaiti agap caipn cpiab agap cloc bo cbgbdil op a 5-cionn 50 ciop- 
balca c6m-cpuinn ; agap a n-aipm b'abnacal map aon piu ; dsapuime 
pm bo h-abnacab mopdn b'uaiplib na h-Gipionn 1 nallob; agap 50 
b-dipigce ITIoga N6ib, amuil l^agcap 1 5-cac mhaige Cualaing pe 
t)eap5 Dartipa an Dpaoi. 

" peapc Thoga M6ib ap mhaige Cualaing, 
5on a puibne pe a gualamn ; 
5on a Il5ip5 luaibeap 501I ap, 
5on a cacbapp, gon a clofbeaitt." 
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" It was customary among the Irish at the period in which the heroes 
and Fenians flourished, and before the light of faith dawned among them, 
to inter the dead in the earth ; there were, however, many modes of inter- 
ment in use. 

" The first mode of interment was, that a grave or feart, corresponding 
with the dimensions of the corpse, was dug in the earth, and a small rath 
was raised against it. The feet were placed facing the east, and the head 
to the west : a cam (heap) of stones, called a leacht (heap, or pile), was 
piled over it like the feart of Maothagan in Uibh Fathaidh. 

" The second mode of interment consisted in depositing the remains in 
the earth, and erecting small raths around them. No stone or leacht was 
placed over them. There were three classes of persons usually interred in 
this manner in those small raths, — namely, men of science, women, and 
children. There were, besides these, two other modes of interment prac- 
tised in Ireland, as is manifestly seen by the following poem : — 

" A grave of one door' for a man of science; 
A grave of two doors for a woman ; 
A grave even without one door 
Around boys (youths) as well as maidens; 
Mounds around foreigners of rank or distinction, 
And around those who died of the deadly plague. 

" From the above rann, or poem, it is manifest that only one door 
(passage) opened to the tumulus of the man of science; two doors were 
peculiar to the woman's grave ; no doors belonged to the children's grave ; 
while mounds were raised over the remains of noble foreigners, and enclo- 
sures were constructed around those who died of the plague or loathsome 
diseases. 

" There was another mode of interring the dead, — namely, a grave- 
Stone and a leacht, and these graves are numerous throughout Ireland. In 
Pagan times the dead were placed in a standing position, and round, care- 
fully-formed, circular earns (heaps of earth and stones) were raised over 
them." Their arms were buried with them. It was in this manner very 
many of the Irish nobles had been interred in the olden time. The inter- 
ment of Mogha Neid, by Dearg Damhsa the Druid, may be instanced, as 
given in the manuscript account of the Battle of Magh Tualaing : — 

" Mogha Neid's sepulchre is on Magh Tualaing; 
With his javelin by his shoulder ; 
With his club, so strong in conflict, 
With his helmet, with his sword." 



' The door here mentioned appears to to by Keating must have originated in 

allude to the gap or entrance found in some ancient religious Pagan, notions 

many fosses formed around raths ; but perhaps prevalent in his time, 
it may also refer to the artificial caves ' See Mr. O'Neill's paper on the 

with one or more entrances connected Eock Monuments of the County of 

with some raths. The custom alluded DubUn, " Transactions," vol. ii. p. 44. 
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In describing funeral keens among the Pagan Irish, the learned 
Keating observes, in the same tract : — 

"Ip 6 ap clui66e caoince ann. 

" 5ol'"5"5rP"Sa guipce gdibceaca, agap eol6aipe 6a5a,l)6apa amrtiea- 
pap6a t)0 &6aTiam t>6ib, maille pe pcocaft a b-polc agap a b-pioTmpa& ; 
pe p5pfoba& agap pe pgpiop a n-Oealb, agap pe qiopt>-buala& cpotn- 
amnieac a 5-copp, agap a 5-colanTi po Idp agap p6 Idn-calTtiam ; 
asap p6p, dipiom agap ioTnpd& a n-6a6c agapa n-ai6eap t)0 &6anarh; 
X)o p6ip map ip loncuisce a m-bpiacpaib Oipm pan Oucm O^ajcnaib 
t)0 pme, map a lua&an bdp Opsaip a mic, bdp ab copac — 

"Tn6p a nocc mo ctimab p6in. 

" 05 po na pamn ap a t)-ctii5ceap cpeab ap cluicce caomce ann 1 
n-aimpip no b-paganac 1 n-Oipinn : — 

" Sgpeatiap mac Rondm ann pin,^ 
Qgap cuiciop 50 nalmain ; 
buailiop po Idp a copp cam, 
Caipngiop a pole pa pionnpab, 

"TDo bi ann 05 peacomn a cp6acc, 
Qgap 05 dipiotii Q 6acc; 
pd mdp an cdp biimn ann pm, 
TTlap puaip bdp 't)ip dp Idriiaib. 

" The funeral lamentations consisted in raising a plaintive, sorrowful 
wailing, accompanied by a copious flood of tears, lamenting the fate of the 
deceased, in plucking the hair and beard, tearing and disfiguring the features, 
casting their bodies, with great violence, on the ground ; they also enume- 
rated and extolled the deeds of the deceased, and gave way to a general 
murmur in consequence of the losses entailed by the demise ; as may be 
learned from the words used by Oisin, in the last poem which he composed, 
where he relates the death of his son Oscar, beginning with the words — 

" Deep is my sorrow this night. 

" The following are the stanzas by which we understand the nature of 
funeral wails in Pagan times in Ireland: — 

" Mac Ronain cries aloud, 
And falls headlong to the ground ; 
His noble body in the centre he strikes, 
He tears his hair and his face ! 

" He stood amazed to behold his wounds, 
And to recount his martial feats ; 
Great was our sorrow at that time. 
How in our hands he had died." 

'This extract is taken from an ancient by the Ossianic Society; and the fact 
manuscript account of the Battle of of its being quoted by Dr. Keating is 
Gabhra, now in course of publication sufficient proof of its authenticity. 
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In the county of Clare the word, tula«h, very frequently occurs 
in connexion with the topography. The two baronies of TuUa 
(Upper and Lower) are remarkable ; in the barony of Ibricken and 
parish of Kilmanagheen, there are two townlands named TuUygar- 
van (East and West), recte, Culac ^ap^^^'Ti' which take their name 
from St. Garbhan, from whom also the town of Dungarvan, in the 
county of Waterford, derives its appellation. In the barony of 
Inchiquin, parish of Drumcliff, the townland of Tulachassa is met 
with. In the same parish are two other townlands, named Tulagh 
and ShantuUa. In fact, tulachs are so numerous in Clare, that it 
would require more space for their bare enumeration than could well 
be devoted to this paper. 

Haying trespassed so far on the indulgence of the Society, I 
would earnestly urge upon the members the importance of inquiring 
about tulachs or other Pagan monuments in their respective dis- 
tricts, and of collecting, as far as possible, before the remnant of the 
last generation disappears, whatever fragments of tradition still linger 
among the peasantry respecting their origin, use, and history. 



THE ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF YOUGHAL. 

No. I.— St. MARY'S COLLEGIATE CHURCH, i 

BY THE REV. SAMUEL HAYMAN, A.B. 

In the northern part of the town of Youghal, on the slope of a hill, 
then, as now, called Cnoc Naoni TTlunie (The Hill of the Blessed 
[Virgin] Mary), a church dedicated to the Virgin, was founded 
in the eleventh century. That earlier religious edifices preceded 
the building on the same site, there is little doubt. Indeed, we 
might almost infer, from considering how important the sea-port 
at the mouth of the Blackwater had already become, that such 
was necessarily the case. Nor should we stumble at the fortui- 
tous circumstance of our inability to trace, with certainty, the 
more ancient foundations. When churches would successively arise 
on the same spot, each exceeding its predecessor in size, it would 
happen that, in some cases, the lesser building would be incorpo- 
rated with the larger, so as to lose all its distinguishing features ; 
and, in others, would be wholly cleared away, in order'that space 

■ The writer desires to mention that sion, and, in man^ places, re-written, 

he has embodied in this paper all the ar- The monumental inscriptions are not 

chitectural notes to be found in a pri- given here, inasmuch as they have 

vately printed Handbook to St. Mary'.s formed the subject of a paper in " The 

Churchjissued byhim. They have,how- Topographer and Genealogist," part 9, 

ever, been subjected to a careful revi- March, 1847. 



